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“Nervous Distemper” in Dogs. I.—Its Features and Experimental 
Transmission 


N. M. LARIN* 


Canine Health Centre of the Animal Health Trust, 
Kennett, Nr. Newmarket, Suffolk 


SUMMARY .—1. The experimental transmission 
of “ nervous distemper” to dogs is described. 
2. The réle of age as a factor in susceptibility of 


dogs to “ nervous distemper” is outlined. 


Introduction 

HE incidence of so-called “ nervous distemper ”’ 

is high (MacIntyre et al., 1948; Ribelin, 1953; 

Lauder ct al., 1954; Campbell, 1957), and it is 
curious that we know so much about this disease and 
yet find it so elusive. It is also curious that (a) “ ner- 
vous distemper” is so difficult to define sharply and 
clearly, (b) its epidemiology is so poorly understood, 
(c) its causes are very uncertain, and (d) that no pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures have hitherto been 
proposed. 

The veterinary surgeon’s view of “nervous dis- 
temper” starts out rather simply by defining it as 
an encephalitis with little or no fever and constitu- 
tional symptoms. He refers sometimes to this con- 
dition as “ hard pad * mostly to emphasise the differ- 
ence from the “old-fashioned distemper.” As he 
considers additional cases, however, his view becomes 
somewhat more complicated because it becomes 
apparent that a sharp definition of “hard pad” is 
impossible from the professional point of view. The 
layman, on the other hand, speaks of distemper and 
hard pad as if these are 2 unrelated diseases pro- 
duced by entirely different entities. 

Recent studies of different distemper strains from 
various parts of Britain have shown that canine 
distemper is caused by 3 types of distemper virus. 
These were provisionally designated A, B, and C 
(Larin, 1955), the A type being similar to the original 
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Laidlaw and Dunkin’s virus of “ febrile” distemper. 

There is evidence, however, that the type A dis- 
temper virus can be present in the cerebrospinal fluid 
of virus-inoculated dogs with no sign of encephalitis 
present on the first day of high fever (Larin & 
Wooldridge, 1957). It thus seems that the “ febrile ” 
type of the virus is potentially “ neurotropic.” Our 
attention, therefore, has latterly been focused on 
experimental studies of “ nervous distemper ” includ- 
ms its transmission, precipitating causes, and preven- 
ion. 

This paper is concerned principally with experi- 
mental transmission of the disease to dogs, which 
hitherto has not been described. 


Methods 

Virus for this study was isolated in a ferret from 
the blood of a dog with naturally contracted dis- 
temper. This dog showed high fever and those con- 
Stitutional signs which are generally considered 
characteristic of the “old-fashioned distemper.” 
During the next 3 weeks the animal made uneventful 
progress and was in excellent condition. Over the 
next 2 years the dog showed no sign of nervous 
disorder. 

The isolated virus strain was passaged 10 times 
through dogs and ferrets, the animals showing no 
sign of nervous complications. The disease in inocu- 
lated ferrets was typical of that caused by the type 
A distemper virus (Larin, 1955), the duration of the 
illness being 9 to 10 days and the fatality 100 per 
cent. After the tenth passage the virus tissue (ferret 
spleen) was made into a suspension which has been 
filtered through a candle and freeze-dried in 
ampoules. This virus regularly produced “ nervous 
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distemper ™ after inoculation of weaned puppies. No 
“nervous distemper” occurred in virus-inoculated 
ferrets, the disease in these animals being character- 
istic for the type A distemper virus. 


Experimental Results 
1. Experimental Animals 
All virus-inoculated dogs were grouped as fol- 
lows : — 


Group 1 Adult Foxhounds... 12 
» Greyhounds ... 12 
» Beagles a 


Group 2 Weaned Beagle puppies 
(2 to 3 months old) 6 

Virus inoculations to all the experimental dogs 
were made subcutaneously, each dog being inocu- 
lated with a dose corresponding to 10° (1: 1,000) 
virus dilution. 

Fig. 1 shows that while the severity of the symp- 
toms in virus-inoculated dogs appeared to be irre- 
spective of age, the occurrence of the paralysis 
depended on the age of the dog. While only | adult 
dog (a Beagle) out of 26 inoculated developed acute 
paralysis and was destroyed, all virus-inoculated 
puppies were severely paralysed. 
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2. Febrile Stage 

In the initial stage the symptoms in all experi 
mental dogs were those of fever and a genera! 
systemic disturbance. At first some dogs wer 
afebrile and felt quite well but in the majority o! 
cases the temperature was found to be moderately 
elevated on the 3rd or 4th day after inoculation 
Within 24 hours of the onset it rose in the majority 
to 104° to 105° F., but the febrile stage lasted only 
from 4 to 6 days, the dogs showing general malaise 
and a mild upset of the gastro-intestinal tract. Loss 
of appetite was present in the majority of dogs. 

It is most important, from the clinical and epi- 
demiological point of view, to emphasise that in the 
febrile stage of the infection the disease has not 
progressed beyond the systemic stage. There were 
no signs of inflammation of the central nervous sys- 
tem nor was there any permanent damage to health. 
Objectively speaking it might be said that the pre- 
paralytic stage of “ nervous distemper ~ at this stage 
was indistinguishable from the “ old-fashioned dis- 
temper.” In the stage of convalescence the prog- 
nosis was excellent and all the dogs invariably made 
a complete recovery from all their symptoms in 5 to 
8 days. 


GM Constitutional Symptoms 
—— Ascending Paralysis 

a Complete Recovery 

a Destroyed 

x Death 
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3. Paralytic Stage 


This occurred regulariy in all inoculated puppies 
and only in | Beagle bitch out of 26 inoculated adult 
dogs. The earliest manitestation of the paralysis 
was a gastro-intestinal disturbance. The tempera- 
tures were found to be very moderately raised only 
for 1 or 2 days (Fig. 1) so that the febrile period 
could easily pass unnoticed. Paralysis appeared | 
to 2 weeks later, posterior inco-ordination in all para- 
lytic cases occurring first. This was later associated 
with anorexia and loss of weight. Hyperkeratosis 
of the pads occurred only in | adult dog which 
showed also conjunctivitis accompanied by purulent 
exudate. Broadly speaking all paralysed dogs 
developed a syndrome of the placcid paralysis 
beginning in the muscles of the hind legs and spread- 
ing upwards to involve the forelegs and other muscles 
of the body. During the next week or 10 days the 
paralysed dog developed tremors, apoplectiform, or 
epileptiform seizures and either died or was 
destroyed. Pathological examinations of fatal cases 
revealed the presence of poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis in the sense of acute inflammation of 
the grey matter of the spinal cord and of the brain. 


Discussion 


From this experimental study it is clear that by 
passaging subcutaneously through dogs and ferrets 
a “non-neurotropic” strain of distemper virus, it 
can be “trained” to pruduce in dogs a condition 
known as “nervous distemper,” and thus perhaps 
a hint about what may happen in the field is given 
by the results of these experiments. Even more 
striking is the high incidence of paralysis in weaned 
puppies and there is no escape from the conclusion 
that a close correlation exists between the occurrence 
of the paralysis and the age of the dog. So it seems 
that a strain of distemper virus can be “ non-neuro- 
tropic” and “neurotropic,” this being largely 
dependent on the age of the infected dog. 

The question, however, may be easily asked: What 
is a factor or factors which can precipitate 
“nervous distemper” in some adult dogs? The 
answer to this is not easy because this problem still 
remains a baffling one. It is hoped that an explana- 
tion of this will be provided by our study in progress 
on the mechanism of immunity to “nervous dis- 
temper.” 
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Some Factors Affecting the Motility of 
the Sheep’s Stomach* 


J. SANFORD 
University of Liverpool, Faculty of Veterinary Science 


UCH attention has been paid to the study of 

factors which may cause ruminal stasis and for 

reasons of economy and convenience the sheep 
has been used in most of the experimental work. 

It has been established that vagal stimulation 
causes contraction of the reticulum and rumen (Iggo, 
1956), and that section of the vagi results in stasis 
of the compartments (Duncan, 1953). Acetylcholine 
causes contraction of isolated smooth muscle from 
all compartments of the stomach. Sympathetic 
stimulation or the injection of adrenaline inhibits 
movements of the stomach and furthermore the reflex 
inhibition of movements caused by distension of the 
abomasum does not occur after section of the 
splanchnic nerves (Titchen, 1958). The action of 
adrenaline on isolated smooth muscle varies with the 
concentration of the drug and the sensitivity of the 


tissue. Low concentrations generally cause relaxa- 
tion whilst larger concentrations give rise to 
contraction. 


When histamine is injected intravenously it causes 
stasis of all compartments of the stomach, but tie 
muscle of the rumen is still able to contract in res- 
ponse to stimulation of the vagal nerves (Clark, 
1950). When histamine is applied to strips of 
isolated muscle, it has little action except in the 
case of the abomasum where marked relaxation and 
inhibition of the response to acetylcholine occurs 
(Sanford, 1958). 

A rise or fall in the pH of the rumen contents leads 
to corresponding changes in the pH of the blood and 
results in stasis of the rumen. Normally the rumen 
contents contain little histamine, but when the con- 
tents of the rumen become more acid, histamine may 
be produced and absorbed in large quantities 
(Dougherty & Cello, 1949 ; Dain, Neal & Dougherty, 
1955). 

It has been suggested that the diet may sometimes 
contain substances which release histamine from the 
tissues and that this may afford an explanation of the 
occurrence of ruminal stasis in some cases. The 
amount of histamine in the tissues of the reticulum, 
rumen and omasum of the sheep is very small, but 
the histamine content of abomasal mucosa is high. 
It seems likely therefore that if histamine release 
from the stomach plays any part in the production 
of stasis, then the abomasum would be the most 
probable site of this action. A study of the 
histamine-releasing effects of various constituents of 
the diet may provide an answer to this aspect of 
the problem. 
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When Vaccination Protection Breaks 
Down 


Possible Explanations of Swine Fever Outbreaks* 


The occurrence of swine fever in a herd vaccinated 
against the disease naturally inspires a sense of 
grievance in the owner. A number of such outbreaks 
soon draws criticism from a wider farming com- 
munity and, as several registered vaccinated herds 
became infected in 1958, there is now some feeling 
that all might not be well with the vaccination pro- 
gramme. Before looking into this question more 
closely it is as well to see these outbreaks in per 
spective. ' 

Only a small proportion of the pigs in Britain are 
vaccinated with crystal violet vaccine supplied by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It is difficult to assess 
the number precisely, because the dose is halved in 
young animals and the quantity of vaccine discarded 
by veterinary surgeons is unknown, but it has been 
officially estimated that not more than one tenth of 
the total pig population was vaccinated in 1958. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that swine fever is con- 
tinually with us, the annual number of confirmed 
outbreaks for the last five years varying between 
741 and 1,455. 

Five-sixths of the outbreaks last year occurred in 
totally unvaccinated herds. This presents no problem 
scientifically. Virtually all the remaining outbreaks 
were in herds where only some animals were vac- 
cinated and frequently the source of infection was 
clear, the disease arising in the unvaccinated section 
of the herd, or in pigs recently purchased from known 
infected premises and vaccinated after purchase. 
Hence it is among the registered herds, where all 
pigs are vaccinated, that the most pertinent inquiries 
can be made. 

Sources of Disease 


Last year in Britain there were just over 2,000 
registered vaccinated herds and swine fever was 
confirmed in 14 of these. It is important to remember 
that _ in these herds the youngest pigs are always 
at risk. 

The immunity transferred from vaccinated sows 
is short-lasting in new-born piglets, so that suckling 
litters are usually vulnerable for several weeks until 
they develop their own immunity after vaccination. 
The first cases of swine fever in registered herds 
have almost invariably arisen in these young pigs 
and it speaks well for the vaccine to say that with 
few exceptions the older vaccinated animals have 
then resisted the infection in their midst. 

The main difficulty is when the group of young 
pigs developing the disease has recently been vac- 
cinated and this was the case in nine of the 14 herds 
under discussion. When a number of vaccinated 
pigs contract swine fever together about two weeks 
after vaccination, the injections must be suspect. 

Either the disease was there already and was 
distributed among other animals by the injections, 
or it was introduced by the veterinary surgeon him- 


o Reprinted by courtesy of The Times. 
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self or the vaccine. A third explanation could be 
that the strain of virus affecting the pigs differed 
from those in the vaccine. 

Swine fever is a highly infective condition and the 
most conscientious veterinary surgeon could be 
responsible for its transmission, particularly as he 
would not always know when he had been in contact 
with the disease elsewhere. Detailed examination 
of these outbreaks does not support the view that 
the main explanation is as simple as this and the 
next suspect is the vaccine. There is a wide safety 
margin with the vaccine produced officially and it 
is very unlikely that it could still be infective. 

Stringent tests are carried out on each batch before 
issue. Up to eight times the normal dose is injected 
into susceptible pigs and after 21 days these animals 
are challenged with a large dose of virus. Unvac- 
cinated controls are run in parallel and these should 
die on challenge. 

Further evidence that the vaccine cannot be 
incriminated springs from the fact that in only three 
unrelated outbreaks was the same batch of vaccine 
associated with the disease elsewhere. These other 
infected herds totalled but five and in all there was 
a straightforward explanation of the source of infec- 
tion. When the average batch of vaccine is sufficient 
to inject at ieast 20,000 pigs and when usually not 
more than one outbreak is linked with a particular 
batch, the evidence on behalf of the vaccine is 
impressive. 

Pre-existing Infection 

We are thus thrown back on pre-existing infection. 
This is clearly a possibility and, with all the traffic 
and visitors to farms, registered herds must occa- 
sionally become infected in this way. Further point 
is added to this argument by the fact that registered 
herds have rarely experienced swine fever when the 
disease was not in the district. 

In the very few herds where the origin of infection 
has remained totally obscure and the disease was 
unknown locally, it may not be necessary at this 
stage to postulate any new theories of causation, for 
all the facts concerning all outbreaks can never be 
fully known. 

Thus, although swine fever is a notifiable disease 
it takes a variety of forms and often goes undetected 
both by deliberate and unconscious evasion of the 
law. It is not believed that unexplained outbreaks 
arise from atypical strains of virus, because five 
American strains and one English strain are used in 
vaccine production and any possibility of a new 
antigenic strain in the field is rigorously pursued. 

In conclusion, although the official records leave 
a few questions unsolved they do not contain any 
disturbing data. Once a pig has had time to develop 
its immunity, the chances of contracting swine fever 
are extremely slight. But the small number of fully 
vaccinated herds must continue to carry a part of 
the risk freely taken by the majority of pig farmers. 
who do not judge it worth while to vaccinate. Should 
it ever become official policy to suppress swine fever 
with all the means available, there would be room 
for more comprehensive vaccination and, in the 
meantime, crystal violet vaccine should enjoy all the 
credit it deserves. 
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Moorcroft’s Journey into Hiundes 


J. W. BARBER-LOMAX 
The Wellcome Foundation Ltd., London, N.W.1 


ECENT news from India concerning the escape 

of the Dalai Lama from Tibet, following the 

Chinese Communist State Council’s order dis- 
solving the Tibetan Government and imposing mar- 
tial law throughout the country, brings to mind the 
crossing of the Himalaya by William Moorcroft in 
1812. 

William Moorcroft, surgeon and veterinary sur- 
geon, had been appointed Superintendent of the 
East India Company’s Stud in Bengal in 1808, in 
succession to the first Superintendent, Major Frazer, 
and soon discovered that the parent stock was not 
suitable for the success of the enterprise. 

Moorcroft had decided, after he had been in 
charge for four years, that the success of the Stud 
depended upon provision of parent stock from the 
countries bordering the Oxus river. In the hope of 
visiting these regions in search of stallions and mares, 
and in the hope also of reviving the ancient North- 
Western horse trade, he had persuaded the Govern- 
ment to provide a credit of two lakhs of rupees— 
equivalent at that time to twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Following his first journey of investigation, three 
routes of exploration to the horse-breeding areas 
were planned, viz. one through the Lukhee Jungul 
to the left bank of the Indus; a second through 
Kabul to the banks of the Oxus, and a third “ across 
the snowy mountains to the reported horse districts 
of Chinese Tartary.” 

The last of these three routes, which was con- 
sidered to involve more difficulties and dangers than 
the other two, was reserved by Moorcroft for himself 
—the first two being allotted to persons of trust. 

For various reasons, Moorcroft decided not to 
undertake that particular journey, although he had 
informed Government of his intention to do so, and 
he decided upon a different course. 

Warren Hastings, during his term of office as 
Governor-General, had expressed his belief that there 
were good horses to be found to the north of the 
Indian Caucasus. A Hindu priest of Moorcroft’s 
acquaintance, who had travelled in that region, con- 
firmed this opinion as did an old Pundit who had also 
been there. The Pundit offered his services as guide 
if Moorcroft wished to investigate this source 
himself. 

In his usual impetuous and imperious manner, 
and instead of seeking the approval of the Governor- 
General, Moorcroft wrote to the Governor-General’s 
agent at Fatehgarh on the subject of horse-breeding 
and proposed a journey into the hills with a view 
to bringing back new blood from the hill strains as 
well as goats bred for the sake of their long hair. 
i.e. shawl wool goats. 

He outlined his projected route—the pilgrims’ 
route as far as Joshimath and thence, under the plea 


of a visit to the holy lake of Mansarowar, to that 
area which he wished to reach—and proposed that 
Captain Hyder Hearsey should go with him to sur- 
vey the route across the Himalaya and into the great 
plain between that range and the Kuen Lun chain. 
The agent gave his permission for Moorcroft and 
Hearsey to make this expedition into Tibet for the 
purpose of collecting specimens of mountain ponies 
and shawl wool goats, but when the Council at Fort 
William heard of the journey they were horrified. 
The route lay through Gurkha territory, and would 
surely lead to trouble. The news reached Fort 
William too late for Moorcroft to be stopped, and 
the Council said that they would have been “ strongly 
disinclined to sanction a project so replete with dan- 
ger to him and his companions and so little likely 
to be productive of advantage to the public service.” 


Through the Foothills 

However, Moorcroft and Hearsey had started out, 
on foot, in May 1812, disguised as Hindu priests, 
accompanied by two Pundits and about twenty-five 
followers. They carried with them trading goods, 
for the carriage of which they had to rely on relays 
of yaks and porters from the districts through which 
they passed. The village of Niti was reached at 
the beginning of June. 

On the march, Hearsey carried the compass and 
brought up the rear with the older of the two Pundits, 
who was directed to stride the road at paces equal 
to four feet each. Before reaching Niti, both the 
travellers had found difficulty in breathing, owing to 
the high altitude, and had frequently been obliged 
to stop to recover from bouts of tachycardia. Their 
native companions had recommended that a small 
quantity of coarse sugar be eaten whilst they were 
climbing the stupendous heights over which the road 
lay, and spoke highly of the power of the kind of 
spar found near the snow line, reduced to powder 
and mixed with water, to diminish the distressingly 
quickened action of breathing. 

At Niti, the disguised travellers arranged a meeting 
with the village headman who questioned them 
closely and pertinently. They had arrived by a 
road, he said, which pilgrims to the Sacred Lake 
rarely used, they were armed and had many 
followers. Reports had reached him to the effect 
that they were either Gurkhas or Europeans with 
hostile designs upon Hiundes—the country which 
they were about to enter. After much conversation, 
the headman appeared satisfied and a message was 
sent to the Deba, or head zemindar, of Daba, the 
principal town of Hiundes, informing him that 
for reasons of piety they wished to visit the lake of 
Mansarowar ; that for defraying their expenses they 
had brought various articles with them for sale and 
that they had for their own defence certain arms 


Cc 
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which they were willing to leave in his keeping 
during their stay in his country. 

After three weeks of debate and delaying tactics 
in face of discouraging messages from Daba, Moor- 
croft managed to persuade the chiefs of the surround- 
ing villages to act as sureties for his party’s good 
conduct and he was able to hire yaks, goats, and 
porters to take the expedition through the Niti pass 
into Hiundes and north to Daba. It had not been 
his intention to go up to Daba, but he thought it 
wise to do so in order to conciliate the authorities 
there, to persuade them of his bona fides as a Mahant 
or holy man, and to see whether he could make 
arrangements to buy shawl goat wool. 

The son of the headman of Niti agreed to go with 
the party to Daba and take them from there to the 
Sacred Lake. 


Over the Niti Pass 


The crossing of the frontier between Hindustan 
and Hiundes involved a very steep and difficult 
ascent. On the morning of the ascent, Moorcroft 
““woke at a very early hour and was immediately 
seized with difficulty of breathing and great oppres- 
sion about the heart, which was removed for a few 
seconds by sighing deeply. When on the point of 
falling asleep, the sense of suffocation came on, and 
the sighing became very frequent and distressing : 
however, as the air became a little warmer, this 
affection somewhat subsided.” 

Moorcroft and Hearsey rode upon their yaks the 
whole of the ascent, which was a mile and three- 
quarters in length. The first portion was very steep 
but not as difficult as the second, which comprised 
the Niti pass itself. Their guide feared that their 
progress might be impeded by some guards from 
Daba, but the summit was clear. The height of 
this pass is such (16,628 ft.) and the ascent so long 
that a very small body of resolute men on the top 
could probably defend it against an army. merely 
by rolling down stones. 

Once over the pass and into the plain beyond, 
Moorcroft was of the opinion that if they had not 
been detained at Niti by the hostile villagers they 
would have found some difficulty in crossing the 
plain sooner, owing to the condition of the ground 
and the patches of snow they encountered. + 

On arrival at Daba, their guide Amer Singh sought 
and obtained an interview with the town’s authorities 
who were very angry with him for having provided 
guidance and transport for the travellers, as without 
this assistance they could not have reached the town. 
He returned with the news that a report was to be 
sent to the Chinese Military Governor, who resided 
at the Court at Ghertope (a town of tents about two 
days’ journey away to the north-east) and who exer- 
cised a general supervising power over the country. 

Moorcroft and Hearsey were then summoned 
before the Council and the letter to the Governor 
was read out to them. This report gave particulars 
of their arrival, their account of themselves, and 
details of the securities entered into by the local 
chieftains of the Niti area on their behalf. In view 
of representations made by Moorcroft of the purpose 
of his travel and since the expedition had been put 
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to much unnecessary expense by the enforced delay 
at Niti, the Deba asked that the Governor would 
give orders for the party to be allowed to proceed 
without delay. 

A further document was drawn up in which Amer 
Singh bound himself to the truth of the dispositions 
in the letter, in the name of the several Niti chief- 
tains, and to this Amer Singh fixed his seal. 

In spite of all their protestations to the contrary, 
it was difficult for Moorcroft and Hearsey to allay 
the suspicion that they were in fact Europeans— 
Moorcroft had taken the precaution of having his 
English shoes suitably disguised, but Hearsey’s were 
evidently those of a foreigner. Moorcroft’s com- 
plexion also excited much curiosity. 

In due course, an answer was received from Gher- 
tope and was communicated to the travellers. The 
Governor signified in his reply that intelligence had 
been conveyed to him about three years previously 
that some Europeans were about to come into the 
country and that, whether Moorcroft and Hearsey 
were the persons alluded to or not, he wished to see 
them and the goods they had brought with them. 
He asked for an exact inventory to be forwarded to 
him, and stipulated that they were not to sell any 
of their trading goods until he had inspected them. 

Moorcroft told the Deba that, although he had so 
far suffered much from delay, out of respect for the 
authority of Government he was prepared to go to 
Ghertope, or even Lhasa if that was necessary, as 
he had none other than honest intentions. He felt 
it was reasonable, however, that in face of these 
orders his party should be furnished with a baggage 
train. 

While detained in this way at Daba. Moorcroft 
made enquiries about supplies of shawl wool. It 
was his intention to purchase a supply and serid it 
back to Niti to await his return, but he found to his 
dismay that he was not allowed to buy until per- 
mission to do so had been obtained from Ghertope. 
Strict instructions were in force, binding all owners 
of flocks not to sell any shawl wool except to Latakis 
or their agents. 


To Ghertope 


Continuing their journey, the plain before Gher- 
tope was reached five days later and here, as far as 
the eye could see, were immense flocks of sheep, 
goats and yaks, among which were a small number 
of horses. Moorcroft estimated the number of 
cattle (sic) at not less than forty thousand. 

An immediate interview was arranged with the 
Governing Council, and during the course of a long 
examination it was apparent that the original impres- 
sion that the travellers were Gurkhas or Euroneans 
was dispelled either by the representations of the 
Deba of Daba, or by the influence of Moorcroft’s 
presents. 

The next day their goods were displayed, com- 
pared with the inventory previously provided, and 
negotiations were opened with the town authorities 
concerning their sale. 

At this time, the sheep and goats were being shorn 
and the merchants from Ladakh were collecting the 
shawl wool. Moorcroft was able to purchase a small 
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quantity of this wool at a somewhat higher price 
than the merchants were accustomed to pay. The 
Governor hinted that he would be willing to supply 
Moorcroft with wool, but at a slightly higher price 
still, and the latter thought it would be prudent to 
accept this offer at first until this trade could be put 
on a regular footing. 

Moorcroft was told that up till then no shawl wool 
had ever been sold except to Lataki merchants and 
that there was an order of Government inflicting the 
loss of his head on any man that should sell this 
wool to any other person. However, as he had come 
from a great distance, and was evidently a person 
of consequence whose conduct was admirable, a 
departure from the general rule would be made so 
that he would in future be put on the same footing 
as the Latakis. 

A Change of Plan 

After these commercial affairs had been settled, 
the travellers’ route was discussed. They were told 
that permission could not be given for them to leave 
the usual road between Ghertope and Lake Man- 
sarowar, or to stay more than one or two days at 
that place. From there, they were to return to Daba 
by a certain path, collecting their shawl wool at a 
place on route and re-enter Gurkha territory by the 
Niti pass. 

Moorcroft protested that though they were ready 
to obey these orders as far as they could, they had 
intended as part of their pilgrimage to visit Jwala- 
muchi and that to return through Niti would so 
extend the journey that their financial resources 
would be insufficient. 

He was told that the heads of those who stood 
surety for them would be chopped off if Moorcroft 
left the country by any other road. The Governor’s 
own head would, in fact, be forfeited if he gave his 
consent to any deviation. 

This was a heavy and unexpected blow and put 
them on the horns of a dilemma. They were either 
to risk being stopped by the Gurkhas on the way 
home or to lose the benefits of the commercial 
arrangements that had been made with the Governor 
of Hiundes. 

Their Niti guide suggested that on their way back 
from Daba to Niti they should strike west into the 
regions they wished to explore for supplies of horses. 
but it was evident that the rather clumsy enquiries 
he had been making in the village about the western 
districts had been responsible for the arrangements 
now forced upon them. 

Hearsey was in favour of pushing on, once they 
were back in Gurkha territory—across the mountains 
into the province of Budan and on from there. 

Moorcroft preferred to adopt this line, for they 
could then see their stock safely back to Niti and 
make arrangements there for the passage of their 
animals and goods through the Gurkha lands. He 
did not wish to give the Governor a reason for 
repudiating future commercial dealings and felt it 
more politic therefore to respect his orders and leave 
the country again by the Niti pass. 

Conversations with a friendly Cashmiri, an agent 
of the Raja of Ladakh, furnished many details about 
the shawl wool trade and established the position 
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of the best horse districts. Moorcroft had found 
that the horses of the Hiundes were too small for 
his purposes and that was the reason he wished to 
continue the expedition west and north towards 
Ladakh, and even on to Yarkand—forty days’ jour- 
ney from Ghertope. 

Leaving Ghertope for Mansarowar towards the 
end of July, Moorcroft bought a number of yaks 
and goats from the local herds and collected the con- 
signment of shawl wool—8 yak loads—which he 
had contracted to buy from the Governor. The wool 
was stored for collection on their return journey 
through that neighbourhood. 

Moorcroft had had several bouts of fever by this 
time, and on their arrival at the Sacred Lake early 
in August was not in very good health. 


The Sacred Lake 

Lake Mansarowar was to the Hindus the most 
sacred of all their places of worship, and Moorcroft 
believed that he and Hearsey were the first Euro- 
peans to visit it. Hindu geographers usually 
ascribed the Lake as the source of the Ganges, the 
Satrudra, and the Kali Rivers, but the expedition 
of Raper. Webb, and Hearsey, in 1908, had estab- 
lished that the Ganges owed its formation to a 
multitude of small streams formed by the melted 
snow on the southern face of the Himalaya. Moor- 
croft was anxious to establish whether the other 
two rivers did in fact flow from Mansarowar. 

As he was very weak from frequent attacks of 
fever, he was unable to survey the whole lake per- 
sonally, but sent two trustworthy servants to examine 
the far-eastern shore which he could not himself 
visit. He had frequently to lie down in his tour of 
the shore, for his strength was not equal to the strug- 
gle, his limbs were aching, and he was plagued with 
an intense thirst which he was unable to quench. 

He was satisfied from his own examination and 
report of his servants that although a number of 
witer courses led into it from the neighbouring 
mountgins, there were no rivers leaving the lake. 

The Sacred Lake lies at the eastern extremity of 
the Gangri valley, which the travellers estimated 
was about twelve miles broad and nearly twenty-four 
miles long. At the opposite end of the valley is 
Lake Rawanhrad. and Moorcroft was of the opinion 
that one of the streams which form the Sutle; River 
issued from the western end of the latter lake. but 
fatigue from fever, and a snow-storm, prevented him 
from making a detailed examination. 


Back to Daba 

Snow kept the expedition in camp for the whole 
of one day and Moorcroft began to fear that, if it 
should continue, the Himalayan passes would be 
blocked and that their re-entry into Hindustan would 
be prevented. They therefore decided to stay no 
longer in that area. The party had a very difficult 
journey back to Daba from the lakes, collecting their 
supply of shawl wool from the place where it had 
been stored on their outward journey and, on arrival, 
thought it advisable to seek an interview with the 
town authorities and report their return. 

It was made clear to Moorcroft that the journey 
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to the Sacred Lake had taken a considerable time, 
and that if his return to Hindustan was much longer 
delayed all the Himalayan passes might be blocked 
by snow and his party would be trapped in Hiundes. 
Moorcroft then asked for assistance in hiring a fresh 
lot of yaks, as his own baggage animals had been 
exhausted by continuous marching and shortage of 
food. 

While the party were waiting for fresh transport, 
the old Pundit was summoned by the town’s Council. 
He was told that it was now known that Moorcroft 
and Hearsey were Europeans and that the Council- 
lors were anxious that the travellers should leave 
Hiundes as soon as possible. They would not allow 
Moorcroft to come into their country again. 

That same day, Moorcroft was approached by a 
local man with an offer of help. He had been sent 
by his father, a man of consequence, to offer his 
services in any way which might be useful to them, 
whether they were holy men or not. If, by chance, 
they proved to be Europeans he was empowered to 
oifer the services of 2,000 men ready to take arms 
in the cause of the deposed Raja of Hiundes when- 
ever the signal was given. 

This man offered Moorcroft financial assistance 
in the form of a loan of 1,000 rupees, repayable in 
Hindustan, as he thought that the undue length of 
his journcy might have drained his resources, but 
this help Moorcroft declined although he employed 
him in several small ways. 

While waiting for transport, Moorcroft sold some 
trading corals he had brought with him and bought 
50 shawl wool goats and 20 sheep with the 90 rupees 
he received in exchange. These animals he arranged 
to be delivered to Niti for him and they would be 
taken further south from there by one of his party. 

Althecugh the corals were sold below their true 
value. Moorcroft was anxious to purchase these 
additional goats in case those he already had should 
come to some harm. He had indeed been warned 
that if he took goats across the Himalaya before 
the cold weather sect in, they would die on the 
journey. 

Three days after their arrival at Daba, fresh 
baggage animals were available and they began the 
return journey to Niti. After a most difficult cross- 
ing of the Niti pass, involving accidents both to the 
pack animals and their loads, the village of Niti was 
reached on the evening of the eleventh day. 

Here they found a party of Gurkha Sipahis collect- 
ing tribute, and these men told Moorcroft that one 
of the local chieftains had given instructions that 
every assistance should be rendered to the travellers. 
The Gurkha havildar promised to provide carriers 
for them and announced that their effects would be 
carried to Josimath free of charge. This Moorcroft 
would not allow and said that it was improper for 
persons on a pilgrimage to have their baggage carried 
without hire. It can be seen that even though the 
general opinion in the districts through which he 
had been travelling was that he and Hearsey were 
Europeans, Moorcroft was still endeavouring to con- 
vey the impression that they were, in fact, holy men 
on pilgrimage. 
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Their Difficulties Begin 


From this time on, the party ran into difficulties. 
The local populace was difficult and it was not 
always easy to get porters in the villages as they 
marched. 

On the way down to Malari, they heard that one 
of the local headmen had been severely taken to task 
by the Gurkhas for having assisted the party in their 
outward journey and that his life would have been 
forfeited if Moorcroft had not returned by this same 
route. This man, however, wished to help them 
again in whatever way he could, and it was evident 
that in spite of the Gurkha oppression the local 
people were anxious to do whatever they could for 
Moorcroft. 

From time to time they came into contact with 
Gurkha soldiers and officials, and it was evident that 
their progress was being followed very closely. 

It came to their knowledge that a report had been 
sent to Katmandu, stating that two Europeans had 
passed through the country with the intention of 
building two forts, one at Niti and the other in 
Hiundes. After garrisoning these forts, the party 
was intending to join the Sikhs with the help of whose 
arms it was proposed that the area was to be 
invaded. 

All sorts of rumours were abroad in the districts 
through which the travellers passed, one even to the 
effect that a letter had been sent from Delhi stating 
that they had stolen the philosopher’s stone as well 
as three lakhs of rupees from the Company’s wife ! 

In one of the villages in this area, Moorcroft 
bought a slave who was accustomed to the manage- 
ment of goats. He intended that this man should 
look after the goats on the journey to Calcutta, and 
might even accompany them to England. 

When the travellers had passed Purutkothu, a 
message was brought from a friendly headman 
warning them to be on their guard against treachery 
on the part of their Gurkha escort. From this point 
on, they marched with loaded firearms. 


The First Challenge 


At Chandpur, the first real challenge took place. 
Here they found waiting for them a Nepalese official 
who asked the reason for the journey through the 
district. He was informed by Moorcroft that the pur- 
pose of the expedition had been to see the horses of 
Hiundes and to collect some shawl wool goats. When 
asked why they had travelled in disguise, he was told 
that it was not unusual for pilgrims to do so, as he 
probably knew only too well, and that, in addition. 
if they had not been disguised it would have been 
impossible to enter Hiundes, as that country was 
closed to Europeans as well as to Gurkhas. 

Moorcroft also explained that he had not asked 
the Nepalese authorities for a transit permit as time 
was short and he did not want to risk missing the 
season for crossing the Himalaya. If, however, he 
had found the type of horse for which he was looking 
in Hiundes, he would then have applied for permis- 
sion to traverse Gurkha territory regularly. 

This official wished Moorcroft to remain in this 
place until a decision had been taken regarding his 
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progress, and warned him that he might be held up 
for a fortnight or more. Moorcroft declined to accede 
to this request, but agreed to halt for one day and 
said that he then intended to march to Pali where he 
would halt for two more days. 

After agreeing somewhat reluctantly to this 
arrangement and accepting a present from them, 
their interrogator left for Sirinagar in a reasonable 
humour on some official business, having made 
arrangements for an escort to accompany the party 
all the way down to Chilkiah. 


The First Attack 

Two days later, however, when Moorcroft and 
Hearsey were separated, having taken separate paths, 
Moorcroft was stopped by a Gurkha soldier who 
appeared superior in rank to those in his own party. 
This man spoke in a very menacing tone, placed 
himself in a threatening position and struck his mus- 
ket violently upon the ground. Moorcroft snatched 
his own gun from his servant, cocked it, and stopped 
with the intention of shooting the man if he advanced 
a step towards him. Another soldier, seeing that 
Moorcroft was determined to defend himself, begged 
him to be calm and abused the man who had been 
SO aggressive. 

Round the next corner, the party came upon a 
group of twenty-five Gurkhas drawn up round their 
baggage train and who ordered them to halt there 
for the night. In face of this show of force, Moor- 
croft selected as strategic a site for his camp as he 
could find, posted sentries and resigned himself to 
wait until the next morning before going further. 

The next day, as porters were not to be had, he 
ordered his people to throw away his least valuable 
goods, divide the rest and march on. Shortly after- 
wards, a message arrived from Hearsey saying that 
he also had been stopped the previous day but, 
making a show of force, had been able to push on. 
His assailants had been busily putting flints in their 
guns when he left them but his party was under arms 
and he desired Moorcroft to join him as soon as 
possible. 

The two Europeans joined up again, only to be 
faced with the desertion of their remaining porters. 
Once again, the least valuable items of baggage were 
discarded, the remainder was divided among their 
personal servants and the travellers continued their 
march. 

That night, when they halted. a Gurkha force 
camped about a hundred yards behind them. How- 
ever, at noon the next day when they stopped for 
food, the Gurkhas assembled some two miles ahead, 
and it was evident that they were preparing to detain 
Moorcroft’s caravan at the Sobha pass which was 
not far away. 

A Chance of Escape 

If the travellers had not been encumbered with 
their flock of goats, they would have taken this oppor- 
tunity to cut across country from this spot and make 
for Laldang where Hearsey had an estate, but under 
the circumstances all they could hope to do was to 
press On and try to cross the pass beyond which it 
would be difficult for the Gurkhas to stop them. 

When darkness fell. a local farmer approached 
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Moorcroft and expressed his concern at their plight, 
as he thought they were under restraint. On finding 
that this was not the case, the farmer said that this 
was inevitable before long, as all troops in the locality 
had been ordered to meet at Sobha and detain the 
foreigners there as they had failed to do this 
previously. Orders had been issued to all the local 
farmers to assist the troops in case the party put 
up a strong resistance. 

Up to this time, Moorcroft and Hearsey must 
have so intimidated the small bodies of Gurkhas who 
had tried to stop them that, finally, a determined 
effort was to be made with all the force the district 
could muster. 

Once again, their military escort camped at some 
distance and but for the goats the travellers might 
have been able to get away across country, but 
Moorcroft was determined to hang on to the animals 
which had cost him so much trouble to bring down 
to this point. 

The Final Challenge 

On the march once more, Moorcroft, who was in 
charge of the goats, saw a body of 80 to 100 men 
armed with muskets approaching from the rear, and 
endeavouring to overtake him. Putting himself 
between his flock and the armed men, he continued 
along the road at the same pace until he was chal- 
lenged and stopped. He was ordered to remain 
where he was until a meeting could be arranged with 
the local authority of the district. 

Moorcroft declared that he was determined to 
resist any attempt to stop him by force, that he had 
agreed some days before to halt for a meeting and 
consultation at Pali, and that he intended to continue 
his journey. 

By this time he was surrounded, and the soldiers 
were closing in upon him. He told their spokesman 
that if the men were not ordered to withdraw he 
would consider himself attacked and would act 
accordingly. The soldiers were thereupon instructed 
by their leader to keep at a distance, and Moorcroft 
marched on. Several further attempts were made 
to stop him before Hearsey was able to join him. 
After reviewing the situation, they decided to force 
their way beyond the Sobha pass, if this were 
possible. 

Moorcroft took charge of the advance with the 
animals while Hearsey brought up the rear, but 
before long they were stopped again by a force of 
about twenty men, at a place where the path 
narrowed. ; 

One soldier then adopted a menacing attitude in 
front of the rest, whereupon Moorcroft retired a 
few paces and dropped on one knee in order to take 
a steady aim. 

At this threat of action on Moorcroft’s part, the 
soldier threw down his musket and made a gesture 
of submission. His companions, on being ordered 
to clear the way, drew up on one side to allow the 
party to proceed. 

While this skirmish was taking place, Hearsey 
was engaged in an altercation with the troops in his 
rear and had, as a precautionary measure, formed 

(Continued on page 458) 
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his few followers into two bodies. He also, how- 
ever, was able to move forward and the reunited 
caravan made its way to a nearby village and halted 
for the rest of the day, in spite of the fact that only 
a short distance had been covered since morning. 
Several local men approached the party and warned 
them that it was in their interest to stop where they 
were for a few days, for otherwise violent measures 
would certainly be taken against them. 

In spite of these representations, Moorcroft and 
Hearsey, who could see that the intention was to 
delay them until sufficient force could be deployed 
against their party, were determined to press on and 
yet were anxious to avoid a fight if that were possible. 
They did not believe that there was any actual rup- 
ture of friendly relations between their Government 
and the Gurkhas, although reports of such a breach 
had been made to them by the local people, and for 
this reason they were still more anxious to avoid 
actual hostilities. 


Capture 


On the following morning, the travellers were up 
and about very early. As the Gurkha soldiers sur- 
rounded them in strength, Moorcroft breakfasted 
with his gun in his hand. Seeing the soldiers close in 
upon them, he called to their commander that if 
they did not immediately retire, he would look upon 
their presence as an act of aggression and would act 
accordingly. 

When they saw he was determined and prepared 
to offer resistance several of the officers came to 
Moorcroft, offered their necks and desired him to 
take off their heads, as that would be their fate if 
they did not stop him. 

Moorcroft then saw that about 30 men, forming 
in a semi-circle, were coming to attack his party. 
Calling to Hearsey to prepare to defend himself, he 
demanded that the soldiers should stand clear of the 
track. The main body yielded a little, and Moorcroft 
advanced on his own but, as it turned out, rather 
too impetuously. One or two men advanced on him 
and he pushed them back. 

His gun had in an instant as many hands upon 
it as could find room to touch it, but the soldiers 
were unable to wrest it from him. At least seventeen 
to twenty men laid hands upon him but this ,pro- 
longed rather than shortened the struggle as they 
pulled in opposite directions. 

Moorcroft would have been able to continue his 
struggle to free himself for an even longer time if one 
man had not got upon his back and stuck his knees 
into his loins, endeavouring to strangle him with his 
neckerchief, while another fastened a rope round his 
left leg and pulled it backwards from under him. 

Supported only by one leg and almost fainting 
from the stranglehold round his neck, Moorcroft 
lost hold of his gun and was forced to the ground. 
He was then dragged about by the legs until his 
arms were pinioned. 

When he was able to rise, he saw a savage expres- 
sion of joy on the faces of his captors and the ferocity 
of their actions matched their looks. In case he 
should free himself, two men held him fast with a 
rope and every now and again gave him a violent 
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jerk to emphasise the situation in which he was 
placed. 

Hearsey had had little suspicion that the attack 
would come when it did, for he was washing when 
the affray began, and had not heard Moorcroft’s 
warning shout. Moorcroft’s personal servant was 
armed with a long duck gun, but had been told that 
he was on no account to fire unless the Gurkhas 
fired first. The other servants were unarmed, being 
some distance away from the small pile of weapons 
carried by the travellers. 

Although Hearsey had Moorcroft’s spare gun, he 
was soon secured as were most of their servants ; he 
was not bound but his arms were held. Some of 
their men were struck with the butt ends of muskets 
and otherwise roughly treated. 


Interrogation 

After about two hours, during which time Moor- 
croft remained bound, the senior officer of the mili- 
tary force arrived and having had a look at his 
prisoners retired to hold a council. Shortly after- 
wards, he reappeared, had a carpet spread near them 
and, sitting down, engaged them in conversation. 

Moorcroft asked this officer “ whether the rope 
ornaments placed round his arms were the bonds 
which connected the friendship of the English and the 
Gurkhalis, and whether his forcible arrest was justi- 
fied, seeing that he was a traveller who had entered 
the country peaceably, who had conducted himself in 
a peaceable manner while in the country and was 
now returning peaceably to his own home.” 

In return, Moorcroft was asked why he was travel- 
ling in disguise. This was, he said, to avoid expense 
and unnecessary delay, and to enable him to get into 
Hiundes. 

After further exchanges, Moorcroft and a few of 
his people were released from their bonds and after 
much consultation among the soldiery a letter was 
sent to the political chief of the district at Almora 
reporting the events of the day. 

As the travellers had successfully resisted the 
repeated and half-hearted attempts to stop them 
during the previous few days, they had been able to 
get to a part of the country less remote from the 
plains, and were therefore in a better position to 
get a message into Hindustan reporting their forcible 
arrest by the Gurkhas. 

That night, the party was guarded by about fifty 
men, and the next morning the two Pundits and 
several of the servants were shackled to heavy logs 
of wood. 

An Appeal for Help 

The goatherd, who was a fakir and had joined 
the caravan south of the Niti pass on the return 
journey, approached Moorcroft and offered to take 
a letter down to the plains, and said that, if he was 
able to evade the Gurkha posts on the way, he should 
be able to reach Chilkiah on the third day. This 
man was given an open letter to Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, describing the events which had taken place 
and saying that the only charge which could be laid 
against the travellers was that they had disguised 
themselves as Hindus. This letter and another from 
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Hearsey to his brother-in-law, Lieutenant Salmon, 
were sewn into the folds of the wrapper in which the 
fakir kept the instruments he used in prayer. 

The fakir asked the commander of the Gurkha 
troops for permission to continue on his way, on the 
grounds that he had only acted as goatherd in return 
for his food, but he was ordered back into confine- 
ment. He then told Moorcroft that he was deter- 
mined to slip away ; he would shave his beard and 
‘change his dress, and would return with an answer 
to Almora or wherever the party might be. Within 
two hours, the fakir had disappeared, leaving a 
bundle of clothes on the ground near the place 
where he had formerly been crouching, to give the 
impression that he was still in the camp. 

Moorcroft knew that their chances of freedom 
would depend on the representations which Sir 
Edward Colebrooke would make to the authorities at 
Almora. A request was then made to the command- 
ing Officer for permission to forward a letter from 
Moorcroft and Hearsey to the political chief, stating 
that as they had been seized by his orders they 
wished to be taken to him at Almora. A note to 
the British Resident was to be enclosed with the 
request that it should be forwarded to him, so that 
he would know their plight. Permission to send this 
letter was granted, and presents were given to the 
messengers with the promise of further gifts if they 
returned with an answer within four days. 

A number of local farmers were collected by order 
of the commanding officer so that they could see the 
punishment he had inflicted upon the Englishmen, 
but their facial expressions of sympathy formed 
a striking contrast with those of the guards. One 
of the local inhabitants even presented the captives 
with all the milk from his only cow each morning 
and evening. : 

The next morning it was discovered that the fakir 
was missing and this caused a considerable com- 
motion. An extensive search was made and men 
were sent out in every direction. This escape made 
the guards doubly vigilant and one of them was 
instructed to look into the travellers’ tent at least 
every hour. 

On the seventh day after their arrest, Moorcroft’s 
personal servants were released from the logs to 
which they had been chained and were allowed 
to move about under supervision. The two Pundits 
and the bearers from the hills had been taken in 
bonds to Almora two days previously. Before they 
left, Moorcroft had given the Pundits presents of 
money together with a draft for a further sum on his 
agents, and he made provision from his effects for 
the maintenance of their families should it turn out 
that these two men were to be killed. 


News from Almora 


A reply to the letter sent to the chief of the district 
at Almora was received the following day. This 
acknowledged their letter and was accompanied by a 
copy of an order from Nepal which stated that news 
had been received that two men with an armed party 
had gone towards Hiundes in disguise. Instructions 
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were given that the party was to be stopped on the 
return journey, so that the identity and business of 
the travellers could be investigated and that they 
were to be detained until instructions arrived from 
the authorities in Katmandu. 

The bearers of this news from Almora reported 
that they had orders to supply the travellers with 
whatever they needed and expressed, or feigned to 
express, astonishment at the severity of the treatment 
they had received. This, they said, was not in 
accordance with the instructions given to the com- 
mander of the force which had arrested them and 
had not been reported to the Almora authorities. 


A Second Appeal for Release 


Moorcroft wrote a second letter to Almora and 
so that it would be certain that their exact circum- 
stances would reach the ears of the chieftain, he 
persuaded his captors to let one of his own party 
accompany the bearer of the message. A copy of 
the first despatch to Sir Edward Colebrooke, to 
which was added an account of what had passed 
since that was written, was given to a local man, the 
father of a boy whom Moorcroft had tapped for 
dropsy, who had offered his services as a messenger. 
This man agreed to conceal the letter in the sole of 
one of his shoes and, carrying these in his hand, 
expected to be able to deliver it to Chilkiah in 
three days. 

Two more days passed and during this time, Moor- 
croft and Hearsey, who were guarded less closely 
than they had been, were able to wander some dis- 
tance from the camp in order to reconnoitre the 
surrounding country in case circumstances should 
make it necessary for them to attempt to escape 
from their confinement. Their absence was noticed 
after they had been away from the camp for about 
an hour: the alarm was raised, and guards were 
sent out in every direction to find them. Their 
reconnaissance had shown, however, that an attempt 
at escape would be most difficult through such wild 
country apparently infested with bears and other wild 
beasts, which lurked in the various water courses. 

The next day a strange officer was brought to their 
tent. This man announced that he came with instruc- 
tions to take them to Sirinagar on the orders of the 
military chief of the district. He had no written 
orders with him and his arrival puzzled their regular 
military guard, as they were acting under instructions 
from the political authority. 

No action was taken to conduct the party to 
Sirinagar, but more troops were moved into the 
camp from there and the size of the guard was 
increased to about 190 men. 

Orders were then received from the political 
authority for their transfer to Sirinagar. Moorcroft 
thereupon wrote again to Almora pointing out that 
as they were camped on the main road to Chilkiah 
it would be highly inconvenient for them to change 
their direction. He appears to have acted on every 
occasion with great courage and was quite deter- 
mined to resist any attempt to interfere with his 
plans if it was possible to do so without precipitating 
disaster. 
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Release of the Travellers 


Early the next day, the seventeenth day of their 
detention, word come from Almora that all their 
possessions were to be returned to them. Once 
more in possession of their arms, the travellers 
resolved not to part with them again except with their 
lives. The bearers from the hill districts and the two 
Pundits were allowed to rejoin the party though the 
latter men were still in irons. 

Preparations to resume their march were made, 
and the Sobha pass was crossed on the following 
morning. 

When they had travelled some distance down the 
valley from the pass, a messenger overtook them 
with the news that the son of the political chieftain 
was on his way to meet them and that his father 
wished to disclaim all responsibility for the rough 
treatment they had received. 

This man joined the party in due course, and was 
evidently a person of some consequence as he was 
preceded by an Official repeating his titles as well 
as by a number of female attendants. He had a 
retinue of some twenty orderlies. He expressed con- 
cern on his father’s behalf at the treatment the party 
had received, and was anxious to have them believe 
that the soldiery had acted not only without his 
father’s orders but, in fact, without any orders at all. 
He wished to be assured that the offences would be 
forgiven and he would take steps to see that the 
offenders were punished. 

Moorcroft, however, would not agree to action 
being taken against the soldiers who had seized his 
party, for he believed that any punishment meted 
out would be looked on as a direct result of his 
presence in the district and he felt sure that reprisals 
would be taken against the two Pundits at a later 
date by the Gurkha authorities. He requested only 
that the Pundits should be freed and that they should 
be allowed to leave the country with him and stated 
punished who had been acting under instructions 
quite unequivocally that he would not have anyone 
from their superiors. 

The envoy from Almora desired them to remain 
where they were until word could arrive from his 
father agreeing to their terms. He gave them the 
information that a message had been sent to Nepal 
describing their activities and how it was said that 
they had travelled north with four or five hundred 
armed men, had erected forts on the borders of the 
neighbouring countries and were endeavouring to 
raise the inhabitants of the occupied districts against 
the Gurkhas. 

On November Sth, a letter arrived from the Raja 
of Nepal with orders that the travellers were to be 
conducted in safety from the country with all their 
possessions, that they were to be treated with every 
civility and that they were at liberty to continue their 
march as soon as they wished. 

This version of William Moorcroft’s second jour- 
ney is taken from the account in Vol. XII of Asiatic 
Researches, or Transactions of the Society instituted 
in Bengal for inquiring into the History and Antiqui- 

(Concluded at foot of adjoining column) 
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Current Literature 


ABSTRACTS 


Use of Spay Hook in Baby Pig Castration. SLANGER 

& SmiTH (1958). J.A.V.M.A. 133. 398. 

The castration of pigs at a very early age would 
seem to be common practice in America. Indeed, 
this method is recommended as most suitable at an 
age of between 4 and 7 days. The piglet is sus- 
pended by the hind legs and the incisions, | cm. 
long, made close to and parallel with the mid line 
in the inguinal region through skin, fat, and tunica 
vaginalis. A spay hook is then passed under the 
spermatic cords in turn when traction withdraws 
cords and testicles. The cords are then cleanly cut 
at the edges of the incisions. (No mention is made 
of any necessity for any precautions against haemor- 
rhage or any difficulty in locating the tunica 
vaginalis.) It is claimed that the method is quick 
and that there is less risk of subsequent wound 
infection than with conventional methods via the 
scrotum. 

It is stated that, at this age, the cords may be 
severed and the testicles left in place with quite 
satisfactory results. J. A. L. 


Field Studies with Systemic Insecticides against Cattle 
Grubs and Lice. DEFOLIART, G. R., & GLENN, 
M. W. (1958). J. Econ. Ent. 51. 876. 

Dow ET-57 (Trolene), Dowco-109 (phosphor- 
amidiothioic acid, methyl 1-,0-(-4 tert-butyl-2-chloro- 
phenyl) O-methyl ester) and Dimethoate (0,0,- 
dimethyl-S-(N-methylcarbamoly methyl) phosphorodi- 
thioate) (Am. Cyanamid 12,880) were tested for the 
control of warble and lice infestations in calves. 270 
calves were treated by bolus and both ET-57 and 
Dowco-109 gave over 90 per cent. control of warbles 
at dosage rates of 85 and 110 mg. per kg. for ET-57 
and 10 and 15 mg. per kg. for Dowco-109. 
Dimethoate gave poor control of warbles at 10 and 
15 mg. per kg. but produced higher kills of lice than 
the other two chemicals. None of the treatments 
gave 100 per cent. control of lice. Post-treatment 
symptoms were noted in some of the calves, the 
Dimethoate-treated animals being the most severely 
affected. When given as feed additives to 160 calves, 
Dowco-109 and Dow ET-S7 caused warble reduc- 
tions of 61 to 82 per cent. 

When applied as sprays Dowco-109 and Bayer 
21/199 (Co-ral) gave very good lice control and some 
warble control without toxic symptoms. I. R. H. 








ties, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia. The 
original publication (1816), which is prefaced by an 
introductory note by H. T. Colebrooke—the Presi- 
dent of the Society—is described as an extract from 
the journal which Moorcroft kept during his journey 
of exploration to that part of Little Tibet in Chinese 
Tartary where the shawl goat is pastured. A map 
of the route, prepared by Captain Hearsey, forms 
the frontispiece of this volume of the Transactions 
of the Society. 
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Comparisons of Diazinon, Dicapthon, Chlorobenzilate, 
and Kelthane for Centrol of the Chicken Mite in 

Hen Houses. RODRIGUEZ, J. L., & RIEHL, L. A. 

(1958). J. Econ. Ent. 51. 911. 

Dermanyssus gallinae—the chicken red mite—has 
been controlled in wooden hen houses by the applica- 
tion of Malathion at concentrations of | and 3 per 
cent. in a spray or at 4 per cent. in a dust applied 
at 1 Ib. per 20 square feet. 

The present experiments demonstrated that Der- 
manyssus gallinae can be also effectively controlled 
by a single application of either of the organic 
phosphorus compounds Diazinon—prepared from a 
25 per cent. emulsifiable liquid concentrate, or 
Dicapthon (Cyanamid 4124), prepared from a 50 
per cent. wettable powder, at a concentration of 0.5 
per cent. No mites were found after 14 days, follow- 
ing the thorough application of the pesticides using 
a hand pump compressed-air sprayer. All obvious 
masses of caked droppings were removed prior to 
treatment. Precautions were taken to avoid con- 
tamination of the food and water troughs and the 
hens were not allowed to enter the nest boxes until 
they were completely dry. Results were not satis- 
factory when the pesticides were used at a con- 
centration of 0.25 per cent. 

Effective control was not obtained following the 
application of the chlorinated hydrocarbons, chloro- 
benzilate, or Kelthane at concentrations of 0.5, 1. 
and 2 per cent. 

H. H. 


A PPLO Slide Agglutination Test for the Detection of 
Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys. ADLER, H. E. (1958). 
Poult. Sci. 37. 1,116-23. 

The author suggesfs that this test is satisfactory 
on a flock basis, that is, for the detection of infected 
flocks. 

Antibiotic treatment that reduced the severity of 
the clinical disease also reduced the level of 
agglutinins. 

E. A. G. 


Demodectic and Sarcoptic Mange of Dogs Successfully 
Treated with Aramite. FLYNN, R. J. (1959). 
J.AV.M.A. 134. 177. 

Aramite (2-(p-tert-butyl-phenoxy) —_isopropyl-2- 
chloroethyl sulphite), as a 0.03 per cent. aqueous 
suspension, was used successfully in the treatment 
of 4 dogs infested with Demodex canis and 2 dogs 
infested with Sarcoptes scabei. 

Seven dogs with extensive skin lesions were chosen. 
Diagnosis was based upon the presence of ectopara- 
sites in skin scrapings or faecal samples. Four dogs. 
1 of which had no demonstrable ectoparasites, were 
bathed weekly with 0.03 per cent. Aramite suspen- 
sion, commencing 30 days after admission. In every 
case there was improvement within 30 days of com- 
mencement of treatment and apparent complete 
recovery within 90 days. Treatment of the remaining 
3 dogs was delayed until 90 days after admission 
during which period mange lesions increased. 
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Clinical recovery was obtained and microscopic 
examination failed to demonstrate the presence of 
mites after +, 8, and 12 treatments respectively. The 
3 dogs were kept under observation for 1 year during 
which period no mites could be demonstrated in skin 
or faeces and no lesions of mange developed. 

W. B. S. 


A Clinical and Radiological Study of Canine Bone 
Neoplasms. Part 1. BroDeEy, RosERT S., 
McGratTH, JoHN T., & REYNOLDS, H. (1959). 
JAV.M.A. 134 53. 

The authors report 75 bone neoplasms, the diag- 
nosis being made histopathologically in 44 dogs and 
radiologically in 31. The great majority of new 
growths were due to osteosarcomas, but there were 
7 cases of chondrosarcomas arising from flat bones. 
Primary bone tumours affect large breed dogs almost 
exclusively, the Great Dane, St. Bernard, Irish Setter, 
and Boxer being most commonly involved. The 
forclegs were affected almost twice as often as the 
hind legs. The greatest number of neoplasms arose 
from the distal radial metaphysis and then in fre- 
quency came the proximal humeral metaphysis and 
the proximal half of the tibia. Ribs were involved 
in 6 dogs and cranial bones in 4. Surgical treatment 
is discussed and one prolonged survival and probable 
cure reported. 

C.F. 


Autogenous Toxoid Vaccine in the Prophylaxis of 
Staphylococcal Mastitis in Cattle, PEARSON, J. K. L. 
(1959). J. Dairy Res. 26. 9. 

These studies were carried out over a period of 
24 years in a herd which had a history of a high 
incidence of staphylococcal mastitis of a subacute 
type. The staphylococci associated with the trouble 
were penicillin-resistant and, principally, of one 
bacteriophage type. 

The vaccine consisted of a mixture of equal parts 
of alum-precipitated toxoid and formalinised whole 
culture. Six coagulase-positive strains of staphylo- 
cocci were used in the preparation of the first batch 
and 2 to 6 freshly ‘isolated strains in subsequent 
batches. 

Mainly first-calving cows were employed in the 
experiment, 25 being vaccinated and 18 being left 
as controls. The vaccine was injected intramuscularly 
at weekly intervals for 4 weeks. Each animal was 
then re-vaccinated every 6 months. 

During the first 18 months, only 1 clinical case of 
staphylococcal mastitis occurred in the treated group 
compared with nine in the control group. Many 
mild or transient staphylococcal infections occurred 
in the quarters of the vaccinated as well as the 
control animals. 

In the last 12 months of the experiment, however, 
8 clinical cases occurred in the treated group com- 
pared with 5 in the controls, from which it is con- 
cluded that the reinforcing injection of vaccine every 
6 months was insufficient to maintain the immunity 
produced by the initial course of vaccination. 

H. W. S. 
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The 1959 Congress 


AY we draw the attention of our readers this 

week to the republication of the programme for 

this year’s Congress and to the form of applica- 
tion for tickets which appears as a loose inset. It 
would be of the greatest help at B.V.A. Headquarters 
if those who are coming to Congress would fill in 
this application form and return it to Mansfield 
Street as soon as possible. It would also save a good 
deal of time and explanation at the Congress office 
itself if members would be good enough to read 
carefully the notes attached to this ticket application 
form. 

It will be generally agreed that the programme, 
both professionally and socially, is a very attractive 
one. Among the social events may be noted the 
visits to Messrs. Pfizers, where delegates will be able 
to see the manufacturing plant and have demonstrated 
to them the testing and standardisation processes 
among many other items of interest. There will be 
a conducted tour also of the works of Messrs. 
Martin-Walter Ltd., who manufacture Dormobile 
and Utilecon vehicles. Since almost every member 
of the profession is perforce a motorist, delegates 
are likely to be very interested in the construction 
of this company’s specialised vehicles. 

Those who are not already familiar with Wye 
College will wish to join the party which is to visit 
the College on September 2nd. The arrangements 
are expected to include a tour of the College itself, 
the pig and poultry research sections, the dairy, and 
possibly the attached Kent Agricultural Museum. 


Of great interest to those who are attracted by 
ecclesiastical history and architecture will be the visit 
to Canterbury Cathedral which will include the 
Cathedral library (not open to the public) which 
contains a large number of unique historical manu- 
scripts. 

Member’s wives and other ladies will enjoy the 
various tours which have been arranged for them 
and also such additional attractions as dress shows. 

A notable innovation, so far as we are aware, is to 
be a wine tasting evening at the Metropole Hotel. It 
must be noted, however, that in common with certain 
other social functions which are mentioned in Item 7 
of the ticket aplication form, admission is limited 
as to numbers and tickets will be allocated in priority 
of application. 

Members may wish to note that the Westminster 
Bank has arranged to open a temporary office at the 
Metropole Hotel, where banking facilities will, be 
available to all delegates whether they are customers 
of the Bank or not. Cheques for reasonable amounts 
will be cashed without reference to members’ own 
banks. 

Golf Competitions 

During Congress week there will be the traditional 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s golf competitions. They will 
take place on the Thursday at a local course, and 
intending competitors are asked to send their names 
to Mr. George Tullis, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Divisional 
Veterinary Officer, Ministry of Agriculture, 4, 
Hammett Street, Taunton, Somerset. 


HOTEL LIST—FOLKESTONE 






























































Accommodation Hot and 
Hotel Bed and breakfast Bed, breakfast and Full board cold Telephone 
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(10 minutes in car 
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News and Comment 


R.C.V.S. DAY, JUNE 2nd 


The Service in the Queen’s Chapel of the Savoy 
commences at 11.30 a.m. and is followed by the 
luncheon in the Savoy Hotel at 12.30 for 1.00 p.m. 
Che annual general meeting is to be held at 3.45 p.m.. 
followed by tea and an exhibition at the College. 

Tickets for the luncheon are three guineas per 
head and no applications can be accepted after first 
post on Monday, June Ist. In making application 
members are requested to inform the Registrar of 
the names of their guests, in order to assist in 
seating arrangements. 


AN IMPORTANT MERGER 

Readers may have seen advance notices in the 
newspapers to the effect that the Wellcome Founda- 
tion Limited have offered to purchase all the Ordinary 
Shares of Cooper McDougal! & Robertson Limited. 
This offer has been accepted by the Directors of the 
latter company. 

The veterinary business of each company, though 
differing in nature and character, is in some respects 
complementary to that of the other. Over a period 
of many years Cooper McDougall & Robertson 
have established a reputation for their insecticides 
and anthelmintics, among a wide range of products, 
and the veterinary business of Burroughs Wellcome 
is perhaps best known by its wide range of biological 
products. 

Both companies are supported by extensive 
organisations for research and technical service and 
readers will be interested to know that Cooper 
McDougall & Robertson were founded by a veter- 
inary surgeon, William Cooper, in 1843. He was 
among the first holders of the then newly recognised 
professional diploma M.R.C.V.S.. 


Both companies will continue to trade separately 
and no changes in sales policy are at present 
envisaged. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY STUDENTS 


The next Conference of this Association will be 
held in Dublin from January 22nd to 24th, 1960. 
The executive committee consists of: R. A. Har- 
court (Edinburgh), President; J. P. Nolan, Vice- 
President; T. McGeady, Secretary; T. O’Brien, 
Treasurer; and D. F. Hayes, Editor. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

This year’s meeting of the British Association is 
to be held in York from September 2nd to 9th. 
The opening paper to Section “M ” (Agriculture) is 
to be given by Sir William Slater, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Research Council. This will be followed 
by two papers under the title “ Challenges to Agri- 
cultural Research.” Professor F. G. W. Jones, 


Rothamsted, will deal with the subject from the 
plant disease aspect, and Dr. J. Deans Rankin, 
Compton, from the veterinary aspect. 


ISRAEL VETERINARY SYMPOSIUM 


We are indebted to Dr. W. M. McKay for the 
following note :— 

The Israel Veterinary Symposium was held in the 
Weizmann Institute, Tel Aviv, on May I1th and 
12th. Dr. Galloway and Dr. W. M. McKay attended 
from the United Kingdom. 

The morning of the first day was given over to a 
very full discussion on rabies control. and the after- 
noon session was devoted to a consideration of 
foot-and-mouth disease. In this session papers were 
given by Dr. Frankel of Amsterdam, Dr. Galloway, 
Dr. Kimron of Tel Aviv, Professor Zavagli of Rome. 
and Dr. Moravsky of Poland. 

On the second day papers were given in the 
morning on piroplasmosis and leptospirosis, and in 
the afternoon a session on poultry diseases was held 
under the chairmanship of Professor P. P. Levine 
of Cornell University. Professor Kimron discussed 
a new encephalitis of turkeys caused by the virus of 
western equine encephalitis. Professor Brion of 
Alfort gave a paper on “Respiratory Diseases of 
Poultry ” and Professor Levine presented a paper, 
“ Avian Diseases—A Human Health Hazard?” 
dealing with psittacosis, ornithosis, erysipelas, and 
salmonellosis, and mentioned the possibility of 
listeria infections, as well as brucellosis and the 
human encephalitides. 

Visits to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Haifa, and 
Nazareth were organised by the Israeli Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


CONGRESS PAPERS 


The Editor would like to remind authors of 
Congress papers that these should be in his hands 
not later than the end of June. If some authors are 
able to forward their Work earlier it will be of the 
greatest help in getting material to press in good time. 


NOTICES 

May we remind honorary secretaries and others 
who make use of our Notices column that, normally, 
only two insertions referring to the same meeting or 
event are given. If space allows, a turther repetition 
may be possible, but should not be either required 
of the Editor, or taken for granted. Items may, 
however. be repeated regularly in “ Coming Events.” 


Correction 


We are asked to state that the substance “ Aretan” 
referred to in Table VII, page 428, of last week’s issue 
is produced by the Bayer Agricultural Co. and not as 
stated by Bayer Products Ltd. 








THE ROYAL COUNTIES VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


On May 2lst the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Association held a joint meeting with the Reading 
Pathological Society. The latter acted as hosts on 
this occasion and tea was served before the meeting 
in the Society’s library at the Royal Berks. Hospital. 
Reading. 

The meeting discussed comparative obstetrics. 
Dr. G. Arthur and Mr. L. Vaughan spoke on 
dystocia in the cow and bitch, and Mr. A. Weir and 
Mr. W. Frewen spoke on similar aspects of human 
obstetrics. 

The number of questions asked, and their variety, 
were illustrative of the success of this joint meeting. 


MR. DOUGLAS JAMES STEWART 
Mr. Frank W. Beattie writes: 


To those at home and abroad who have in the 
past enjoyed the friendship of Douglas James Stewart. 
the news of his death on April 27th will bring a 
great sense of loss. 

Douglas Stewart was no ordinary man: he com- 
bined tremendous vitality and zest for life with a 
depth of character and a love of his fellow-men, 
which was quite exceptional. 

There can have been few who met him who did 
not feel refreshed by the experience, and there are 
many who will remember him as one who was ever 
ready to stretch out a helping hand where it was 
needed. 

Douglas Stewart qualified in Dublin in July, 1948, 
having interrupted his studies in 1940 to serve in the 
R.A.V.C., later being commissioned in the Mule 
Pack Transport section of the R.AS.C. He 
returned to College in 1946 and on qualifying he 
practised for a short time in Ireland. His heart was. 
however, in Africa, a country which he loved, and 
the majority of his professional life was spent on 
this continent, first as Field Officer in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and later as Provinces Veterinary 
Officer in Northern Nigeria. 

At the time of his death he was spending his 
leave from Nigeria taking a post-graduate course in 
Tropical Veterinary Medicine at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

There are many who will mourn the passing of 
one who went through life like a bright light, shedding 
rays of cheer and encouragement on all who came 
within his compass. He was much beloved by all 
who knew him and he will long remain in their 
memories. 

Our sympathies go out to his wife and four 
children in their sad bereavement. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. R. H. C. Penny, B.v.SC.. M.R.C.V.S., has been 
appointed Lecturer in Veterinary Clinical Pathology 
in the University of Bristol. 

Mr. William Tweed, Divisional Veterinary Officer. 
Ministry of Agriculture, has been elected a member 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Health, 
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Births 
Muir.—On May 24th, to Moyra (née Malcolm), 
wife of Robert Muir, M.R.c.v.S., of Nether House, 


Alnwick, a son. 

PARKER.—At the Simpson Memorial Maternity 
Pavilion, Edinburgh, on May 20th, 1959, to Audrey, 
wife of William G. C. Parker, B.v.M.S., M.R.C.V.S., 
5, Priestfield Crescent, Edinburgh, a daughter, Jane 
Elizabeth. 


COMING EVENTS 
June 

2nd (Tues.). R.C.V.S. Day. Annual General Meet- 
ing at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 2.45 p.m. 

3rd (Wed.). Annual General Meeting of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund at 10, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, 1.30 p.m. 
General Meeting of the South Wales Division at 
the Langland Bay Hotel, Mumbles, Swansea, 
> 
2 p.m. 
Meeting of the North Wales Division at “ Car- 
trefle,” Palace Avenue, Rhyl, 2 p.m. 
Joint Meeting of the Scottish Branch and the 
Scottish Metropolitan Division at the Golden Lion 
Hotel, Stirling, 2.30 p.m. 
17th Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
Women Veterinary Surgeons at the Wellcome 
Building, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 3 p.m. 

3rd and 4th (Wed. and Thurs.). Quarterly Meetings 
of Council of the R.C.V.S 

4th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Western Counties Vet- 
erinary Association at the Rougemont Hotel. 
Exeter, 2.30 p.m. 

5th (Fri... Annual Dinner of the Royal Veterinary 
College Association at the R.V.C., Camden Town, 
London, N.W.1, 6.30 p.m. 
Summer Meeting of the North of Ireland Veter- 
inary Association in the Savoy Café, West Street. 
Portadown, 7 p.m. 

10th (Wed.). Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Animal Breeding in the West Hall of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, London. 
W.1, 11.30 a.m. 

llth (Thurs.). Annual Meeting of the R.A.V.C. 
Golfing Society at the North Hants Golf Club, 
Fleet, 10 a.m. 

12 (Fri.). Annual Dinner of the R.A.V.C., Officers’ 
Club at Grosvenor House. 

13th and 14th (Sat. and Sun.). 7th Annual Reunion 
and Dinner of the R.V.C. ’52 Club at Streatley. 

17th (Wed.). Annual General Meeting of the North 
of Scotland Division in the Northern Hotel, Aber- 
deen, 2.30 p.m. 

18th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Lakeland Veterinary 
Association at the Shap Wells Hotel, Shap, 6 p.m. 

27th (Set.). Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. North West 
Region at the Brocket Arms, Wigan. 
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July 


8th (Wed.). Summer Meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Association at Nantwich, 2.30 p.m. 
Reception and dinner at the Swan Hotel, Tarpor- 
ley, 6.30 p.m. for 7 p.m. 


August 
30th to 5th September. 77th Annual Congress of the 
British Veterinary Association in Folkestone. 
(Official opening Monday, August 3\st.) 


B.V.A. COMMITTEE AND COUNCIL MEETINGS 
IN LONDON 
Tuesday, July 14th—at 7, Mansfield Street, W.1. 
4.30 p.m. Finance Sub-committee. 

Wednesday, July 15th—at 7, Mansfield Street, W.1. 
10.00 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
2.15 p.m. Small Animals Committee. 

Thursday, July 16th—at 7, Mansfield Street, W.1. 


10.00 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee. 
i2 noon Farm Livestock Committee. 


2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee. 
Friday, July 17th—at Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C.2. 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Anthrax 
Leics. Homestead Farm, Arnesby (May 21). 
Lincs. Westfield Farm, Barkston, Grantham (May 19). 
Renfrew. Hatton Farm, Bishopton (May 25). 


Somerset. Beech Tree Farm, Upton Noble, Shepton Mal- 
let (May 25). 
Sussex. School Farm, Hooe, Battle (May 19); Upper 


Benchwood Farm, Guestling, Thorne, Hastings (May 20). 


Fowl Pest 
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Cambs. 61, Cottenham Road, Histon (May 21); 95, Lon- 
don Road, Chatteris (May 25). 

Dorset. Croads Farm, Uploders, Bridport (May 19). 

Essex. 56, Wells Lane, Galleywood, Chelmsford; The 
North White House, Great Leighs (May 20); Chasdon, 
Bromford Drive, Wickford (May 21); Kingswood Guest 
House, 206, Nevendon Road, Wickford (May 25). 

Herts. School House, Fowlmore, Royston (May 19); 33, 
West End, Wormley, Broxbourne (May 25). 

Surrey. Sunnymead, Selsdon Vale, Selsdon (May 22); 
Rensark Poultry Farm, Selsdon Vale (May 23); The Haven 
Poultry Farm, Selsdon Vale, Selsdon (May 25). 

Sussex. Marstallan, Warbleton, Heathfield, Beaconland, 
Warbleton, Heathfield (May 19). 

Yorks. 7, Black Lane Allotments, Denaby Main, Don- 
caster; 31/33, Black Lane Allotments, Denaby Main, Don- 
caster (May 21); Fulwood Grange Farm, Brownhill Lane, 
Sheffield, 10 (May 25). 


Swine Fever 
Cambs. Stancross, Pound Lane, Isleham, Ely (May 25) 
Ches. Beech House Farm, Eaton, Tarporley (May 21); 
Forge Mill Farm, Warmingham (May 22). 
Cornwall. Park Farm, Bude (May 25). 
Denbigh. Glanllyn Farm, Bradley, Wrexham (May 19); 
Halghton Lodge, Bangor-on-Vee (May 20). 


Devon. Stafford Farm, Salterton Road, Littleham, [x- 
mouth (May 21). 
Dorset. 1, R.E.M.E., Blandford Camp, Blandford (May 


19); Parsonage Farm, Fordington, Dorchester (May 21). 

Essex. Parkers Farm, Nayland, Colchester (May 19); 
Lodge Farm, Greensted, Ongar (May 25). 

Gloucs. Horton Road Allotments, Gloucester (May 19); 
Holloway Farm, Toddington, Cheltenham (May 21). 

Herts. Raybrook Farm, Bluebridge Road, Brookmans 
Park, Hatfield (May 25). 

Kincardine. Slains Park Farm, Kineff (May 21). 

Lancs. Spring Farm, Helsby, Warrington; Greenbank, 
Moss Side, Downholland, Formby, Liverpool; Morphany 
Hall Farm, Preston Brook, Warrington (May 19); Alma 
Piggeries, Cavendish Street, Ashton-under-Lyne (May 2(); 
Beck Side Farm, Rimington, Clitheroe (May 21). 

Staffs. Manor House Farm, Gnosall (May 20). 

Suffolk. Cambridge Farm, Dallinghoo, Woodbridge (May 
19); Prospect Hill Farm, Great Cornard, Sudbury (May 20) 

Surrey. Weydown Farm, Pitch Place, Worplesdon, Guild- 
ford (May 22). 

Warwicks. 80, 
(May 25). 

Wilts. R.A.F. Pig Farm, Melksham; 
Nett Road, Shrewton, Salisbury (May 25). 


Horseshoes Lane, Sheldon, Birmingham 


Nettbury Farm, 














Bucks. Dibton Hill Farm, Chalfont St. Giles (May 20) Yorks. 7, Church Street, Haxey, Doncaster (May 25). 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 
Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest Sheep Scab Swine Fever 
16th to 30th April, 1959... isd 15 — 1 34 a 53 
Corresponding 1958 rom ae 12 — 2 19 — 50 
period in 1957 ~ ae 12 _ — 23 -- 34 
1956 _ “e 42 = _ 26 -— 50 
Ist Jan. to 30th April, 1959. ... ee 98 — 2 294 — 390 
Corresponding 1958 ae aks 67 3 110 242 — 361 
period in 1957 , 176 2 15 292 7 276 
1956 934 3 8 219 — 233 








TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEMES 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as free from Tuberculosis as at 3lst March 1959, was as 


follows :-— 
WALES 
38,746 


ENGLAND 
135,114 


SCOTLAND Torta (GREAT Britain) 
44,048 217,908 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1938 
The number of bovine animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order of 1938 during the period Ist January to 3lst 
March, 1959, was 38. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to tne Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Obstetrics in the Ewe 

Sir—Our thanks are due to THE VETERINARY 
RecorD for being the first—so far as my limited 
reading of veterinary journals goes—to publish a 
wide variety of views and findings by workers in the 
new Clinical field of obstetrics in the ewe. Except 
for one letters in the New Zealand Veterinary 
Journal, advocating section of the cervix in ring 
womb, THE RECORD seems to have had a monopoly 
of the subject. 

As might be expected we are far from reaching 
agreement, cither in the principles or technique of 
ovine dystocia correction. For example, as soon as 
possible after reading the article by J. P. Pickering 
on “Ring Womb in Two Ewes” (Vet. Rec. 70. 
592), I tried the injections of stilboestrol, calcium 
borogluconate, and pituitrin, suggested by him for 
ring womb in two cases; both were unsuccessful. 
The first case was perfectly fresh with the constricted 
cervix too far forward for surgical section to be 
practicable. The ewe lambed within 18 hours—a 
dead lamb-—and died the same night. The second 
case was not fresh (though the ewe was still active), 
and could have been corrected by section of the 
cervix, but I chose the injection method for experi- 
mental reasons. Next day the ewe had not lambed 
but the cervix was relaxed enough for me to deliver 
the lamb without too much difficulty. This ewe died 
36 hours later. 

Mr. Pickering himself identified the main limiting 
factor in the procedure he describes by saying: ~ it 
is of the greatest importance” that the case should 
be fresh. 

Any such method which entails a further delay 
of several hours is too late for the majority of ovine 
dystocias when first seen by the veterinary surgeon 
in Tasmania. Indeed our greatest prognostic trouble 
in this matter is to determine to what extent an 
irreversible toxaemia has already developed. 

It would help the clinician if he could be shown 
by research what exactly is this condition of apparent 
toxaemia that so quickly develops in delayed delivery 
in many ewes. Is it of bacterial origin due to absorp- 
tion from the uterus, or is it caused by a metabolic 
breakdown due to shock and exhaustion? 

Such a breakdown in the ruminant, and particularly 
in the ewe, seems to inactivate the liver and fore- 
stomachs, evidenced, perhaps, by the fact that no 
ruminant so affected will eat. 

On first seeing a dystocia in the ewe here the best 
news we can get is that the animal is still inclined 
to eat or was seen recently eating. The worst news 
is, in the Australian vernacular, that she has “ got 
dopey,” thus signifying what almost always proves 
to be a fatal toxaemia. The article by T. Hughes 
Ellis (et. Rec. 70. 952) on obstetrics in the ewe 
made veterinary journalistic history in being the first 
attempt at a comprehensive study of clinical ovine 
obstetrics; but, like Mr. Maynard (Vet. Rec. 70. 


1,001), I am compelled by experience here to marvel 
at some of his English findings. For instance his 
100 per cent. success in 30 cases of uterine prolapse 
is a figure absolutely unobtainable in Tasmania 
Also in D. K. Blackmore’s letter in the same issue 
of THE RECoRD, his stipulation that the actual time 
to lamb the ewe should not exceed 10 minutes, is 
very far from fitting what we know to be the clinical 
facts here. 

Given a fresh case, and careful work with abundant 
linseed mucilage lubrication, and adequate equip- 
ment, I expect a successful outcome in dystocia cor- 
rection—apart from ring womb—in any length of 
Operation up to half an hour, and usually succeed 
up to one hour when delayed by need for embry- 
otomy. Antibiotics are necessary. It seems to me 
to be more dangerous to hurry in the actual business 
of surgical correction of a complicated case. All 
of which, and much more necessarily left unsaid, 
goes to show that we are still far from a scientifically 
acceptable agreement on procedure in this new and 
humane veterinary activity. However, thanks to 
THE VETERINARY RECORD, we are on our way. 


P.O. Box 67, Yours faithfully, 
Westbury, J. W. RAINEY. 
Tasmania. 


May 23rd, 1959. 


Historic Exhibition at the R.C.V.S. 

Sir—Your readers will, no doubt, be interested 
to learn that on the occasion of the Annual Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons Day (June 2nd), and 
on the two following days, there will be on display 
in the Royal College a number of photographs relat- 
ing to William Moorcroft’s journey across the 
Himalaya in 1812, together with other items con- 
cerning his life in this country and in India. An 
account of this daring and hazardous journey is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

This display forms part of an exhibition concerned 
primarily with the foundation in 1791 of the Veter- 
inary College, London, and a number of documents, 
manuscripts, and books of especial interest bearing 
upon the early history of our profession will be on 
view. The Royal College authorities hope that as 
many members of the profession as possible will 
make a point of visiting this exhibition. 

Yours faithfully, 
Roughwood House, J. W. BARBER-LOMAX 

Chalfont Lane, 

Chorleywood, Herts. 
May 24th, 1959. 


Treatment of Ruptured Diaphragm in the Dog 
Sir,—The foilowing case history may be of interest. 
The patient was a cross-bred dog about 50 Ib. in 
weight and 18 months old. He had been run over 
on a Thursday and was first seen on the following 
Saturday and operated upon that day. 
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He had the reciprocal flank movement character- 
istic of diaphragm failure but was eating and walking 
fairly well. Permission to operate, in the face of 
a necessarily dubious prognosis, was obtained with 
difficulty. ‘fhe desire to attempt this was based on 
the belief that respiration could be suspended for 
some considerable time if pure oxygen were passed 
into the trachea under very slight pressure, even 
with collapsed lungs. We had no closed-circuit 
apparatus, but some cuffless intratracheal tubes and 
an oxygen cylinder with a reducing valve but no 
regulator. 

Inhalation anaesthetics being precluded, we chose 
Themalon with Largactil premedication. This was 
to allow of rapid cancellation by Lethidrone should 
there be signs of collapse after closure of the dia- 
phragm (if such proved possible). One fiftieth of a 
grain of digitalin was given intramuscularly in the 
hope that it would militate against heart failure due 
to sudden pressure changes in the thorax. 

An intratracheal tube was passed, and established 
to be in the trachea by observing condensation on 
a piece of glass at each expiration. Oxygen applied 
via this tube leaked back up the trachea, providing 
a safety valve against inflating the lungs more than 
a very slight amount. 

A mid-line incision was made from the xyphoid, 
and by good fortune the rupture was found to be 
mid-line and within easy reach. It was 2 inches in 
length and there was no visceral herniation. Air 
immediately rushed into the chest and the lung 
collapse set up frantic reflex respiratory movements, 
making it very difficult to perform useful surgery. 
Sutures tore through the edges of the rupture, and 
two curved needles broke against tough sternal 
tissues. At this point we rated the prognosis as 
very bad. : 

Using large bold stitches with a ditto needle some 
progress in closing the rupture was being made when 
the patient vomited. The stomach suddenly emerged 
from the wound and instantly inflated to enormous 
size, obviously under pressure from the cylinder. 
Prognosis was now most pessimistic. The tube was 
hastily withdrawn, and by means of the finest eructa- 
tion on record the stomach was deflated to reasonable 
size and replaced in the abdomen. This highly 
dramatic incident left a lot more room around the 
rupture, and its closure and that of the abdominal 
wound were rapidly effected, oxygen being merely 
blown into the mouth. 

The anaesthetist, in this case respirist, reported 
that the tongue had been a healthy colour throughout. 
but breathing was, naturally, agonisingly laboured 
due to the air in the pleural cavity. We therefore 
attached a large-bore needle to the inlet end of an 
enema pump and gradually, in easy stages, drew air 
out of the chest on both sides until the lungs could 
be felt against the needle. The air was bubbled 
through water as an indicator. 

This process caused a marked improvement in 
respiration and the prognosis soared to “ guarded.” 

The patient was kept in an oxygen-rich atmosphere 
all night and not given Lethidrone until the morning. 
to ensure maximum rest. His respiration was almost 
normal and the reciprocal flank movement had 
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vanished altogether. From this point recovery was 
uncomplicated. The explanation of the inflation of 
the stomach would seem to be that the epiglottis, 
acting strongly under vomiting reflex and finding the 
tube in its way, created a channel between trachea 
and oesophagus without communication into the 
mouth. The tube was about 5 inches into the trachea 
and could not have slipped out. A regulator would 
have prevented the build-up of pressure. 

We have attempted this operation a number of 
times without success, and the foregoing is of interest 
because recovery occurred although the situation 
was marginal at all stages. The absence of hernia- 
tion may have been a factor in minimising the sur- 
gical and physical shock. We would suggest that 
without closed-circuit apparatus only cases showing 
minimal distress and in first-class physical condition 
should be attempted. If there is herniation an a.-p. 
radiograph might reveal site of rupture and thus 
determine the point of incision. 

50, Bridge Road. Yours faithfully, 
Cove, HOLLAND BIRKETT. 
Farnborough, 
Hants. 
May \IIth, 1959. 


Thanks for Correspondence 

Sir,--In view of the fact that my wife and I have 
been unable to cope with all the kind letters received 
during my illness, I should be most grateful if you 
will allow me the privilege, through the medium of 
THE VETERINARY RECORD, of thanking those to 
whom we have not written. 

We are sincerely grateful for all the good wishes 
and kind enquiries of so many of our friends, and 
I am pleased to say that I am at last out of hospital 
and hope to be back in harness in the very near 
future. 

Lanwades House, Yours faithfully, 
Kennett, S. F. J. HODGMAN. 
Nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. 
May 25th, 1959. 


Urinary Stenosis in the Cat 

Sir,—In view of your Abstract on Ureterocolostomy 
for Relief of Urinary Stenosis in the Domestic Cat 
(Vet. Rec. 71. 418) the following case report may 
be of interest. The subject was a 5-year-old entire 
male short-haired cat, first seen with urinary reten- 
tion and overflow. Examination under general 
anaesthesia suggested a urethral stenosis. One pint 
of urine was aspirated through a hypodermic needle 
via the flank, and the cat returned home. 

Four days later the condition had recurred. The 
cat was anaesthetised with intravenous pentobarbi- 
tone, and 10 ml. of 50 per cent. glycerine were given 
per rectum. Laparotomy was performed in the left 
flank. Approximately a pint of urine was again 
aspirated, using a hypodermic needle attached to a 
“Record” adapter by a length of rubber tubing. 
The descending colon and bladder were brought out 
of the laparotomy wound and packed off. A }-inch 
longitudinal incision was made in the colon at the 
level of the external angle of the ileum, and a rubber 
urinary catheter passed into the colon and out via 
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the anus until only about | inch protruded from 
the intestinal wound. A 4-inch incision was made 
into the fundus of the bladder, and bladder and colon 
brought together over the catheter. They were now 
easily united with interrupted Lembert sutures of 
3/0 catgut round the catheter. Penicillin cerate was 
applied to the join, and the viscera replaced. The 
abdomen was closed in layers with interrupted 
sutures of No. IN nylon. 

Recovery was uneventful, the catheter being passed 
before anaesthesia had completely passed off. During 
the next 3 days the cat passed a semi-solid mixture 
of urine and faeces two or three times a day. It was 
then returned home, and resumed a normal existence 
without complications. The skin sutures were 
removed after one week. When seen 4 months after 
operation the cat appeared to be well. The bladder 
was not palpable. 

It is not known what faecal material is being 
passed under normal living conditions. 

This method would seem to have an advantage 
over ureterocolostomy in being a simpler and there- 
fore safer operation; and over the other methods 
described in the Abstract in that the normal urethral 
outlet, for what it may be worth, is not obliterated. 
It appears, incidentally, that the use of pancreatic 
extract injections in such cases may well reduce the 
indications for this operation. 

It occurs to me, though I have not yet had the 
opportunity to test this, that the operation described 
might be expected to give relief in obstinate cases 
of recurrent impaction of the colon in cats by provid- 
ing a build-in flushing mechanism. 
32a, St. Faiths Lane, Yours faithfully, 

Norwich. J. W. HOWARD. 
May 20th, 1959. 


Osteodystrophy in Siamese Kittens 

Sir,—I was very interested to read the article. on 
Osteodystrophy in Siamese Kittens by Messrs. 
Henderson and Keywood (Vet. Rec. 71. 317). 

In this country, and more particularly in this area, 
we have been troubled for a number of years by 
a condition similar in many respects to the one 
described. We had thought that this was mainly a 
local condition as we have a large number of cases 
in Salisbury whereas in other centres of Rhodesia 
it is seldom encountered. We have termed it 
variously “cat polio,” “ Siamese cat disease,” “cat 
paralysis,” and “ feline myelitis ” (although we have 
no evidence that a myelitis is actually involved). We 
find that it is particularly prevalent in Siamese cats 
or Siamese crosses generally from 6 weeks to 6 
months of age with very rare cases in older cats. 
We also encounter it in “ ordinary” cats but gener- 
ally in a milder form. 

There (3, almost always, a history of sudden onset 
and often the owner thinks the kitten hurt itself when 
jumping from a chair because it landed awkwardly. 
On examination in the early stages there is usually 
a mild temperature, seldom exceeding 103° F.; pal- 
pation of the spine reveals severe pain usually in an 
area over the lumbar region and X-ray often reveals 
depression of the lumbar vertebrae. There is lame- 
ness in one or more legs—more frequently hind than 
fore—and in severe cases a complete posterior para- 
plegia; there is, however, no excessive pain in the 
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limbs. Pedal reflexes we find very variable. Som« 
cases walk with a typical “ bent knee” action. We 
note frequently that the kitten is unable fully to 
retract its claws, the tips are extended and catch in 
blankets, jackets, etc. In severe cases, almost com- 
pletely contined to Siamese kittens, we have an 
abdominal distension or bloat with acute spasmodic 
colic type griping pains which may be so severe as 
to resemble fits, with biting at anything within reach 
and crying as only Siamese can. Constipation is 
common, urinary retention is less common, and 
occasionally we find incontinence but this is rare. 
We do, however, have cases of cystitis with blood- 
stained urine. 

In severe cases the recovery rate is low with 
relapses common. In mild cases recovery is often 
noted within 5 days although some kittens take 
longer to regain complete control of their limbs. A 
few cases that recover normally continue to walk 
with a straddling gait and cannot jump any height 
or distance and tire easily. In other cases an 
apparently normal or nearly normal recovery is 
recorded, and then from several months to a year 
later paralysis develops again without the former 
pain: the spine is found to be kinked into an “S” 
shape either dorsoventrally or laterally, as if the 
ligaments had ceased to grow but the vertebrae 
having gone on growing have been pulled into the 
“S$” shape for lack of space. Some kittens are 
permanently stunted. Recovered females, if they 
become pregnant, invariably seem to _ require 
caesarean sections and we advise spaying all 
recovered females. 

We do not find marked rarefaction and osteo- 
porosis, and I regret we have never examined the 
histopathology of the thyroid. We do not have an 
excess of fractures in our cases, but we notice hyper- 
aesthesia in many cases. 

When first the condition appeared it was primarily 
noticed in Siamese kittens and was thought to be 
a hereditary condition since a great deal of in-breed- 
ing had taken place in this area. There is also a 
diet theory; we find that most kittens are fed on raw 
meat, generally they are also fed on milk though 
a few Siamese prefer water. However, in a house- 
hold of several kittens all on the same diet one may 
be affected and not the others. In some instances 
feeding a high vitamin B or yeast supplement is 
believed to prevent attacks. Yet a third theory is 
is one of virus infection activated by a trigger 
mechanism and accentuated by inheritance and 
dietary factors. 

Treatment has varied through penicillin and Terra- 
mycin to vitamin B or B,, injections, leucotropin. 
ACTH, or cortisone. The temperature seems to 
revert to normal after a few days whatever drug is 
used. Neostigmine is used in small doses for the 
abdominal cases and gives fairly rapid relief. Drugs 
such as chlorpromazine we find relieve the pain, but 
this recurs in even greater intensity as the sedative 
wears off. We treat all but the most severe cases, 
but advise destruction of bad cases if no response 
is noted in about 3 days. 
216, Jameson Avenue, 

Salisbury, 

S. Rhodesia. 
May 18th, 1959. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. V. COCK. 
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